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FOREWORD 



Frequently, members of the staff of the EPIC Counseling and 
Personnel Services Information Center are called upon to 
speak and make presentations of our materials at various 
professional meetings and conferences. The Fall Conference 
of the Kentucky Personnel and Guidance Association was one 
such occasion. It was held in Lexington, Kentucky, from 
October 28 to 30, 1970. 

We have included in this publication the Keynote Address, 
which was given by Dr. Garry R. Walz, Director of ERIC/ CAPS 
and President of the American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation, and a presentation of ERIC/CAPS materials and in- 
formation conducted by Dr. Walz, Ralph W. Banfield, Asso- 
ciate Director of ERIC/ CAPS, and Marlene B. Pringle, Assis- 
tant Director for Information Analysis. 

It is our hope that, through publication of the proceedings 
of conferences and workshops in which we participate , we 
may further the widespread additional use and reference of 
specially developed CAPS resources. 
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PART i 



r-ocus on Youth 

Implications for Guidance and Counseling 

by Garry ft, Walz 

Probably the most salient fact about youth today is 'chat the pre- 
sent generation of students is the first generation in the history of 
the v rid that is unsure that it has a future. They are the first 
generation that is facing the reality - the distinct possibility - of 
either atomic annihilation or some kind of ecological extinction, We 
clearly, in the time of today, in the world that we face, are facing 
a crisis of crises in which, for a variety of reasons, the future is 
indeed clouded and there very well might not be a future at all for 
many of the young people that are now growing up. And so T think 
tins is a very appropriate topic for counselors to be concerned with, 
It’s also very threatening for someone who is approaching his 43rd 
birthday and who finds himself, by any of the commonly communicated 
criteria, no longer young and probably no longer relevant by their 
criteria. 

I should confess I did a little homework in preparing for my 
talk. In our neighborhood many groups of boys and girls get together 
and discuss things. One day they were caucusing in my backyard so I 
thought I would go out and talk with them. They really were very re- 
sponsive and asked me many questions about Vietnam, technology and 
important life values. I thought that, in a very objective and im- 
partial way, I gave very lucid, cogent, and articulate answers. Hav- 
ing decided that I had answered all they wanted to know, I starred to 
turn around and walk away; I felt a little tap on my back. I turned 
around and this little tot looked at me and said, "Class isn*t dis- 
missed, Mister. We don ! t understand a single thing you said.” So, 
however well your topic may have been chosen, I must express some 
reservations about the relevancy of this speaker to deal with them. 

I come to you not as some sort of a seer in residence, somebody who 
is prepared because of his expertise to speak about the weighty is- 
sues of concern, but rather to share some of my observations, gener- 
alizations, arid interpretations on vhat I see as the direction of the 
youth culture end its impact on counseling. 

You know, youth really is an appropriate topic because half of 
our population now is under 25 years of age. It’s possible that by 
the year 1972 when we have our next large national election, a slight 
majority of the individuals will be under 21 and the mean age of the 
voters is likely to be about 26. I think this coimunicates some of 
the 'Vouthness" of our culture in this country. I think it is very 
apparent that youth are increasingly tfie powerful force in American 
life. In fact, Europeans who visit this country are quick to point 
out that they see the Americans as cherishing and valuing the con- 
cepts of youth more than in any other country in the world, in ad- 
dition, I think youth as we know it today is increasingly being 
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seen as very potent and powerful force in our area of professional 
concern. A recent issue of the Saturday Review examined the last 
decade of education in terms of what were the forces that really 
brought change in education in the Sixties. After an extensive and 
involved analysis of the impact that occurred during that time, they 
concluded that there were only two factors that they could point to 
.hat had significant impact on education in this country. Those two 
were, first, the Civil Rights movement (which, after all, is strong- 
ly linked to youth activity and youth involvement) and second, stu- 
dent activism. They saw these two forces as those which brought sig- 
nificant change in education in the decade of the Sixties. Certain- 
ly by any projection, generalization, or consideration, youth are go- 
ing to play a significant role in change for all of our society, and 
education in particular during the decade of the seventies. 

In reflecting on the values of youth, I remember a story told 
about Vv\ Somerset Maughm - that great man of letters — who on his 
seventieth birthday was honored by a dinner in the United States at 
which distinguished people from all over the world came to honor this 
elder statesman. This man had reached a pinnacle of prominence and 
great acclaim for his ability to communicate with people. After a 
very appropriate introduction, he got up on the rostrum and just 
stood there* A minute went by and nothing happened; another minute 
went by; five minutes went by, and he didn’t say a word. Many 
people got concerned; they wondered if something had happened be- 
cause he was motionless and speechless. Then, finally, he spoke in- 
to the microphone. What he said was, "In the past minutes I have 
been trying to think of the advantages of growing old. An I haven’t 
been able to think on a single one." It really brought the audience 
down. Here was a man who they thought was going to speak to the ad- 
vantages of age, yet he chose to express simply the reopect he had 
for youth. 

If we ware conscientious and rightfully concerned about youth 
and where they are today, we could devote a considerable amount of 
time going through the extensive literature, reviewing the research, 
or sharing personal experiences about where we think the present 
youth culture is. What I would like to do tonight, first of all, is 
share with you some of my generalizations about youth. Where are 
they today? What are their characteristics? How might we synthe- 
size our knowledge about youth? Secondly, rd like to look at the 
implications of these characteristics for our behavior as counselors 
as expressed by the services and programs we develop for youth. I 
want to end on a third note in which I’d like to discuss what this 
all means, here and now. Where do we go? What does this say to you 
and I in terms of youth and the response that we make to them? 

AAA 

Let me begin with some generalizations about youth. When I 
talk about youth here, I'm really talking about a very broad range 
from elementary senool through higher education. Any generalizations 
about youth are highly suspect, including the generalization I'm 
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making right now. The ingroup variance may frequently be as great 
or greater than the variance between groups. So while we may wish to 
describe a characteristic oi youth, we may find that it is character- 
istic of other subgroups within our population as well, and there 
is a high degree of variance and overlap between characteristics 
that may apply to different groups. So it is important to be very 
careful in talking about the intergroup differences between, let's 
say, the young and the old. since there are also significant differ- 
ences within both those groups. 



A Change in v ->u1h 

One thing appears to be a clear generalization; incoming uni- 
versity freshmen seem on the average to be three years further ahead 
in terms of their biological development than their counterpart in 
the year 1900. In this period of 70 years, there has been an in- 
crease in their maturation of about three years. Today’s student 
(and this of course extends down thix)Ughout the school scale) is 
more mature and more advanced physiologically than the student of 
only a few generations ago. 

Secondly we know (through achievement tests in the ‘'cme school 
or system where we can compare the achievement results of the par- 
ents with the achievement results of their youngsters) that there 
has been a considerable and significant increase in knowledge - gen- 
eral information possessed by today’s youth as compared with those 
of only 20 years ago. This runs about one standard deviation in 
terms of the grasp of a body of knowledge regarding the understand- 
ing of the world and the impoitant aspects of the environment about 
us . 



I T d also like to suggest that contrary to some of the impres- 
sions given by the mass media we have information that suggests that 
a large majority — perhaps as high as 80 percent of today’s youth 
and especially the younger ones — tend to be quite traditional in 
values. Youth’s politics and passions still widely reflect those of 
their parents. To a large extent, one sees them rea^y as a reflec- 
tion of family interaction. This also applies to the most radical 
of students. Radical students, in general, tend to have very lib- 
eral parents who provide a great deal of freedom and autonomy for 
them in decision making. So even in the case of radical students 
there is a linkage with parents that is important. 

There is, however, a growing (though still small) number of 
students who are radical and anarchistic in viewpoint and behavior. 
It’s clear that radicalism is a distinct behavior form in all educa- 
tional environments and, though small in number, anarchism is also 
present especially among the older young adults on some of our cam- 
puses. Miat is particularly significant about this aspect of radical 
behavior (which some people have estimated to be perhaps five per- 
cent of the college student population) is not the number of radi- 
cals, but their capacity to communicate with and influence other 
students. Frequently, there is a high degree of solidarity, a high 
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degree of support for the radical students when an oppressive or con- 
trolling behavior is exhibited by the Establishment , fthat I'm speak- 
ing of is an arousing of stuaent support - not always for the behavior 
of the radicals - but for the issue involved and for the treatment 
of these students. 

Next I'd like to suggest that by any fair criteria militancy and 
activism are growing aspects of student behavior today. In many cases, 
it is commonplace. Sixty percent of the high school principals in 
this country reported in 1969 that they had one or more majrr protests 
in their school. I know from television news reports that we have 
elementary schools where students are staging sit-ins when they are 
denied thei.r recess, Those of you who have any contact or involve- 
ment in higher education know that the whole notion of protest and 
ac civ ism is really part of the scene, and one would not really need 
to do a survey to document the frequency of it. 

A significant number of our youth are battli.v; much of what we 
would call modem life - that is, some of the basic tenets or char- 
acteristics of the adult society. Frequently this is expressed in 
terms of decrying their ’'irrelevant education/' an education they see 
as relatively meaningless for their goals and their future. They fre- 
quently see traditional occupations and life goals as meaningless -• 
especially those associated with typical middle class life (the sub- 
urban house, the two cars, upward mobility, etc.)* There is great 
concern on the part of youth, as you know, with regard to the abuse 
of the environment. Sit-ins and teach-ins in the ecology movement 
are predominantly lun and developed by youth. Youth is the really 
strong force behind this movement. Competition, aggression, and the 
whole idea of being involved in conflict situations have received a 
great deal of concern and expression on the part of adolescents. 
Needless to say, the Vietnam war has been the cause of activism in 
the youth culture - so much so, that many university presidents 
around the country say that it is the single event that has most con- 
tributed to the divisive aspect of our culture today. 

Let me go on to suggest then, that adolescents are increasingly 
becoming adult in physiology and information, but (and here's where 
the problem comes) they can locate few opportunities that challenge 
their capabilities, that meet their need for responsibility, or that 
enable them to participate as respected and contributing members of 
the whole society. It’s as if we had people who have become quite 
different than what they were in the past in terms of their maturity, 
as seen in their capacity to act and in their behavior. The oppor- 
tunity to express that maturity or to act upon it, or to live their 
new adulthood has not been provided for them. 

It is appropriate to note here that the generation gap is a 
function of both age differences and differences in the values and 
life styles between generations. My judgment, however, \-ould be that 
the primary source of the schism is the one associated with age, 
rather tlian values or ideas. I think the New Yorker magazine sums it 
up beautifully with a little cartoon they had recently* A little boy 
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was leaning over his dad's chair and looking down at him. His dad 
was looking very concerned rn d the boy (who has long hair and the hip- 
pie attire) is saying , "Gee, Dad, just because I have contempt for 
your power fix, your social standards, your religious belief, and 
moral code doesn't mean I don't like you." I think this is an ex- 
ample of the fioquent expression of the generation gap; the feeling 
is that there is no real agreement on basic values, and there is no 
acceptance or understanding of where each stands with regard to cer- 
tain very important aspects of life. 

For many of the activist oriented students, there is really very 
.little relationship between what they are required to study and the 
lives they envision themselves leading — in school or out of school. 
Some of the more recent criticisms of education which question its 
relevancy or mention schools without failure or compulsory misedu- 
cation,. are also communicating a message about youth. The message 
is: What is the relevancy of today's education given to those who are 
very much concerned with going out and making a difference in the 
world, who have a high sense of values for change, and who have a 
great commitment to here-and-now improvement and change in our so- 
ciety? 

In summary, I think the present generation of students is better 
informed, more physiologically mature, less accepting of adult values 
and goals, more activist in orientation, and less able to find outlets 
for their self expression and means to attain full adulthood than our 
previous generation of youth have been. 

The present "youth craze" should not be thought of as a blovn-up 
parity raid, or as a period that is going to pass; rather, it is more 
likely that there will be an accentuation of and greater increase in 
their development than a minimization of it. Some predictors are sug- 
gesting that our social change is so rapid today that we might very 
well expect a new psychological generation every five years in the 
future . 



The CourseFor fn Youth- Oriented Society 

Earlier I said that I wanted to share with you some of my feel- 
ings on the implications of these characteristics for our work as 
counselors. First, as counselors, we may need to undertake an effort 
to create comninities of learning in which the young can teach and 
the old can learn. These would not be communities of "scholars", but 
communities of learning; these have to be situations where the older 
generation teaches not what to learn but how to learn. We should not 
teach values, but commitment to values. It should be a situation in 
which it is possible for the young to lead us to the unknown, and to 
introduce us to experiential learning, and to help us (as Margaret 
Mead says) to learn the future of which no man who is born prior to 
this present generation is in a position to understand. We are na- 
tives in a world which vre control, but we are natives who are uncon- 
cerned and very unable to appreciate viscerally and intellectually 
what the world is like and what it will be in the future. If w^e are 
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going to be successful in developing an adaptive culture, we must be 
responsive to and involved with youth, Margaret Mead has called this 
a pre -figurative society - a society in which there is a shared learn- 
ing experience, in which the young are teaching the old as much as 
they are learning from the old. 

This has some great implications for our work as counselors. It 
suggests that our involvement in areas such as curriculum, our involve- 
ment in planning programs, and the strucUrre of our counseling should 
be significantly changed. It also suggests a change in the approach 
to counseling. Youth will no longer see the counselor as an indivi- 
dual who has the past experience to share with them so they might use 
it in making decisions regarding the future; the young feel that any 
individual who is this old is not really in a position to know or to 
experience or understand what the future is. Counselors should offer 
the kind of assistance which leads the young person to be successful 
in grappling with problems and in developing the tools that he needs 
to prepare himself to deal with the future. 

Secondly, I would like to suggest that counselors must increas- 
ingly emphasize goals rather than means. You know, for a long time 
w r e had counselor role statements which said that all counselors 
should be involved in individual counseling for around 50 percent of 
their time. We thought that we could legislate competency and im- 
pact by setting a standard for a competent counselor. Instead, as we 
move into this pre-figurative society, we've got to say, "These are 
the kinds of goals we hold." Then m have to ask, Tr What are the 
means by which we can reach them?" There are many ways we can reach 
our goals and many ways to be involved — ■wavs which are not tradition- 
al and which have not been used in the past. We should not feel that 
impact and effectiveness in counseling is characterized by the extent 
to which we operate through certain traditional forms of assistance 
or performance. It's the goal that's important. The challenge is to 
use out imagination and our creativity to develop new ways to respond 
to the goals that exist in the student's world. 

In this pre-figurative society youth arc increasingly going to 
be in positions of responsibility. Ihey w f ill be making the decision, 
not when to go to see an adult, but whether to see an adult at all. 
Youth in organized activities around the country are raising the 
questions: How will we use adults? What do they have to contribute? 

Our challenge will be to develop our consultative and cooperative 
skills so we can be helpful to students in positions of responsibility 
and power. To vital life decisions students will bring a greater 
knowledge and improved decision making skills developed through their 
consultation and interaction with collaborative adults. With an in- 
creased knowledge, however, they will not necessarily have the wisdom 
or skill necessary for _he execution of their ideas. What they will 
be looking for, and what we already see in a variety of youth groups 
around tne country, is the desire to interlink and work with adults 
who can help them with group decision methods, means of conmmication, 
means of interacting and discussing and resolving certain kinds of 
problems with which they need to deal. So, to a large extent, ours 
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will be a consultative role as we deal with increasingly large num- 
bers of student groups who are prepared to use our expertise and ex- 
perience on their terms rather than on our terms. 
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The Counselor a ft an Advocate 

I also see counselors in the position of undertaking the ad- 
vocacy of student participation in governance and in educational de- 
cision making. Increasingly we are going to see students in impor- 
tant decision making positions such as the boards of regents. In 
our counselor education program at Michigan, we have three students 
who are full participating members and who vote on all matters with 
regard to our department. The dean in our School of Education was 
selected by a committee which was composed of half faculty and half 
students. The new assembly of the. School of Education will be equal- 
ly weighted between voting students and voting faculty, rhis is a 
very appropriate trend. I see counselors involved in speaking to 
the desirability of providing for the involvement of students in 
their government and taking increasing responsibility in the develop- 
ment of programs and regulations regarding their behavior, as well 
as the broader questions regarding how educational institutions are 
going to be run. Perhaps you remember Mark Twain's famous comment 
about education when he said, "I try to keep mv schooling from inter- 
fering with my learning." We can deal with this through greater in- 
volvement of students in their learning and other activities within 
the school situation. 

Another interesting trend i r . developing around this country 
which goes something like this: what we need in our public schools 
and our universities is a person (an adult) who stands for the stu- 
dents and is really concerned about their welfare and their develop- 
ment. We need to add this position to our schools because there is 
no one today who occupies this position. This position frequently is 
called "ombudsman" (from the Swedish word for "defender" or "protect- 
or") . Present educational proponents speak for the defense and sup- 
port of parents on the basis of the Establishment, but who is the 
students' advocate? Who is prepared to conmanicate and to assist 
them in terms of their own development? I could name a number of 
school boards around the country which, because of parental concern 
about the role and status of counselors, have actively worked for the 
introduction of an ombudsman in the high schools. That's a dis- 
couraging trend forme, because it implies an image we may nave with 
students. Do they really see us as individuals who act in their in- 
terest? Or do they see us as acting in someone else's interest? T 
would like to pose this question to you: Can we bo loyal to our 

schools and disloyal to students who we represent? Or, for that mat- 
ter, can we be disloyal to ourselves? 

As we talk about the development of student protest and national 
interest is focused on it, we also need to ask the question: who is 
to speak for the grievance? If our concern as counselors is for stu- 
dent development, then this is a role that we need to consider. 
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Professionalism is another question which we need to consider 
carefully. I suspect there are many people in this room who have 
debated the issue of the future of APGA. Does it serve your inter- 
ests? Is this the kind of organization that you want to represent 
you nationally? Is it an organization which provides sustenance and 
w r hich contributes to your professional development? I think that is 
a very relevant question and I welcome the discussion and interaction 
which has been brought to us from different groups within APGA. We 
should not be a bland organization! That would create as much dis- 
sent and concern and examination and challenge and confrontat ion 
within our association as is exhibited within our larger society. We 
should be a dynamic organization. And we should be developing an or- 
ganization that is responsive to the vital social needs and issues of 
our time. 

When we move in that direction, we are going to see that any 
meaningful professional association today has to be more concerned 
about performance than it does about credentials. In an age of ac- 
countability, we need to be very concerned about what we can deliver 
and how we can deliver it and what impact it will make on students. 
Clearly, the national assessment era is on us. Concerned people 
want to know the benefits and the results of given school programs. 
Those school programs which cannot document and clearly communicate 
their contributions and effects will experience great difficulty in 
terns of student support. 

I’d also like to suggest that any major prof.ssional association 
which is going to be viable today has to be concerned with conflict. 
Conflict is part of our way of life, and conflict is part of our 
schools. What role are w r e going to play in helping to manage and 
deal with the conflict which is increasing in our schools. Is there 
a role that we can play? I'd like to suggest that there is. There 
was a situation recently in a Michigan high school - a major confront- 
ation between students and the administration in which four students 
were shot and the entire school was suspended for a number of days. 

As a result of that situation, the school board asked the counselors 
to devote a week of their time to working with all students in the 
school in groups of 10. The counselors were asked to rap and dis- 
course with them regarding the problems and concerns of that school. 
The question was asked by those counselors and the parents in the 
community . "Why weren't we doing this before? Why weren't we con- 
cerned about this kettle of frustration that was boiling in our 
school?" 

Why shouldn’t we have our counselors involved in dealing with 
those issues which were crucial the behavior of students in those 
schools and which the students w .ed to discuss? I'd like to sug- 
gest that APGA is very concerned about this. They are presently 
reviewing three models of organization, one as a result of the 
Cormission on Purposes, Functions, and Operations, which is che 
mst deliberate, extensive, and comprehensive study and development 
of a new professional association model that I've ever been asso- 
ciated with or read about. It's 3 major undertaking, and involves 
the breadth of the resources in our professional association. The 
model is going to be presented to the December meeting of the Board 
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of Directors, along with two other potential models. Then the total 
membership will iiave the opportunity to vote for the kind of an asso- 
ciation they feel will be responsive to their expectations. So I'd 
like to communicate to you that APGA is becoming very responsive to 
what's going on. Admittedly, we have been slow, We have, in many ways, 
shown a lack of responsiveness to concerns and problems of counselors 
in different associations. But we want to have in the association those 
who arc concerned and those who want to do something, those who have an 
activist inclination. There are opportunities for your involvement; your 
opportunities to make a difference are going to be legion in the future. 

A Niw Stylo for Counselors 

When we talk about the characteristics of students, we need to 
be concerned about what kind of stance we have as counselors. Are we 
primarily reflectivist? Do we stay in the office? Is our primary 
occupational characteristic ono of posterior paralysis? Or are we 
cast in the activist role? Are we out there where the action is? If 
you talk with students, they will frequently say "one of the reasons 
we don’t go to counselors more is that somenow going into f hat office 
and sitting and talking with someone after waiting for an appointment 
just isn't with it anymore. It r s happening out there / 1 In a number 
of programs around the country, we literally have counselors on the 
hoof, counselors who are going out prepared to work and deal in inter- 
personal relationships where they are responded to and involved with 
someone, This is a characteristic which, if we’re going to be rele- 
vant in this emerging pre-figurative society of ours, we are going to 
have to possess. We’re going to have to be on the hoof and out on 
the turf where the action is, far more than we have in the past. This 
has meaning for direct counselor behavior, but it also says something 
about the stance we take as individual counselors and as a group of 
counselors who have influence nationally. Should we be responding to 
national issues which have impact on those individuals whom we are 
supposed to represent - irsues like the restrictive drug laws, ques- 
tions relating to student conduct, questions about national testing 
programs, or treatment of culturally different groups? Are the^e 
things which vitally affect students? I believe they are, and they 
are areas in which we sh:.uld have a stand, and a response. I think 
that we need to be involved. There are people within our associations 
for -whom it is a source of embarrassment (because of various subgroups 
they represent) if our association does not take a humanitarian, just, 
and forward-looking stance for bringing about change in national 
policy issues which might have a detrimental impact on youth generally. 

What style of counseling are we going to be involved in? Will we 
continue on like we have in the past? I see a kind of counseling in 
the future which is increasingly attractive to young people, a style 
of counseling which we might call "life style counseling", Life style 
counseling is concerned with the total life preparation and values and 
concerns of an individual. It r s not just career counseling. Instead 
it is saying, we want to assist this individual to develop foresight 
about all the possible options which exist for him in terns of the 
kind of Hfe style which he might lead. We need to help him to real- 
ize the kinds of options which are available to him in one life style 
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or another. We need to be prepared to say that legitimate forms of 
student behavior and adult behavior are far more pluralistic than 
before. 



A Change In Cultural Awareness 

Certainly a major characteristic of the future of this country's 
culture will have to be a cultural pluralism in which there will be 
significant subgroups of people who act and respond and have quite 
different values than other individuals in our society, I think in 
this regard there are two groups to which we should be responsive and 
which we can help emerge into full citizenship and full participation 
in our society. 

One of these groups is the culturally different, who by all mea- 
sures and data have neitiier used nor profited as much from counselors 
as other individuals who represent the larger culture. The second 
group is women. What is their role in our society? It is pretty 
clear that women have been oppressed and they are not going to take 
it sitting down anymore. Margaret Mead has said "There was a time 
traditionally, when boys started out life playing with soldiers and 
girls played with dolls, and when they got a little older, the girls 
played with the soldiers and the boys with the dolls." That’s been 
changed; we're moving to a ’’unisex 11 society. Our concern here is: 

Can we provide equal opportunity for anyone, irrespective of their 
sex, so they will be able to realize themselves as a person and real- 
ize their full potential? Somehow, that's like the manifesto of 
counseling, isn't it? That's what our business is about — developing 
human potential. I think we need to show leadership for both of 
these groups. We should not assume a reactive stance; instead we 
should work to bring about the liberation of people within our school 
situation so they have the full opportunity for their realization. 

There's another whole angle to this, too. Can w'e emancipate w t o- 
men without emasculating men? Will there be a new kind of counseling 
for the man who lives with the liberated woman? Will he need to re- 
consider his role, and his interactions, and his definition of a mean- 
ingful relationship? I gather we are already meeting casualties as a 
result of the liberation movement. Counselors will not only need to 
be working with women to help them undertake their new role in life, 
but we will need to be working with the male casualties as well. 

do we need new forms of counselor education and counselor prepar- 
ation? The counselor role I have described is, in fact, the world of 
real experience. Can we go on ’ike we have? If we brought a sharp 
courselor from 1930 into today’s world, would he have much trouble 
counseling today in most of our programs? I don't know, but I will 
suggest that if the Edsel were a counselor education course rather 
than a car, it would still be with us. I think how we undertake 
counselor education is something that deserves a total revamping! 

Maybe we have too many Edsel s around that should be relegated to the 
junk heap. Ke're talking about a world that is very different - with 
temporary relationships, with a different level of communication, and 
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with different sets of values. Maybe our emphasis on the traditional 
one-to-one relationship — on the well -organized counseling program 
that fits into the well -organized school program — is not the way to 
prepare the kind of counselor who is going to be relevant in the 
world I have just described. As a counselor educator, I have to ad- 
mit that this is certainly a major challenge to me — to bring about 
programs that are more relevant and functional. 

What I've tried to do here in the last few minutes is to share 
with you the characteristics that I read into youth behavior, and the 
responses that we as counselors need to be thinking about, searching 
out, and developing. If I were a counselor sitting out there, I'd 
prcbably be asking myself: Is it really possible for me to do what 

is needed? Is it possible for me to respond along the lines that 
have been described? It's a pretty formidable task; it may even be 
frightening. Dd we know where w T e are going or what we should do? 
Things are grayed, they're uncertain in much of our life today, I 
expect that, as parents, many of us experience the dilemma of what 
role to play in regard to our own young and how w r e can help them, 



Redefining the Counselor’s Task 

I r d like to communicate to you one of the most significant 
studies I have ever heard of in counseling, (If you have not heard 
of it, you should become familiar with it.) Recently, Phi Delta Kap- 
pa undertook a survey (carried out by Gallup) of how students and 
parents of children both in and out of school felt about the public 
schools in this country. They used a stratified probability design 
so it had the same efficiency that would exist in forecasting poli- 
tical opinion (which has been shown to have a very high correlation 
with voting behavior). They asked a wide range of questions about 
curriculum and various school programs. It is a fascinating study; 
it reveals, in a very scientific and accurate way, what people real- 
ly feel about schools in this country. Some very insightful person 
inserted a question: n Do you think guidance counselors are worth the 
extra money that they cost to have in schools? 11 They asked that of 
secondary school students, parents without children in schools, and 
parents with children in schools. The response was this: Approxi- 

mately 75 percent of all parents said yes, guidance counselors ars 
worth it. Right there is the most documented and pervasive support 
we have ever received regarding the worth of counseling in this coun- 
try. It speaks to a very critical, gut level question: Are you pre- 

pared to provide the extra money to provide counsels rs in your schools? 
This question was asked during a time when millages and bond issues 
were being defeated around the country, which makes it especially 
significant. 

So I believe all of you can have a great sense of pride and 
satisfaction that, despite all other messages that filter down and all 
the criticisms and questioning that goes on regarding counjeling, 
here we have a very vrell documented study that shows a large number of 
people in this country do se counse’ing as viable in the schools and 
as some thing they want to see continued. 
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It is clear that we are facing an emerging redefinition of our 
task. In preparing to speak to you, I came across a quote from 
Emerson, who says things so very succinctly and so very poignantly. 

I'd like to read this brief quotation. Emerson said, n If there is 
any period one would desire to be bom in, is it not the year of revo- 
lution when the old and the new stand side by side and admit at being 
compared, when all the energies of man are searched by fear and hope, 
and the historic glories of the old can be compensated by the rich 
possibilities of the new era? This time, like all times, is a very 
good time if one knows what to do with it. 1 ' 

I think counselors do know what to do with it. After all, coun- 
seling was born in crisis, nurtured on conflict, and has matured on 
controversy. If you look back to the founding of counseling, you will 
see that it was a time of great controversy. I think there are prob- 
ably people in this room, and people 3ix>und this country who say that 
we need a radical reconstruction of counselors and counseling; we must 
displace our system, our counselors, and our professional associations; 
only a radical reconstruction will bring about the kinds of changes 
which will make counselors relevant in this world ahead. 

I'd like to suggest that it may not be a radical reconstruction 
that we need, but a rediscovery of the commitments and the values that 
brought us into being. Look back at the great men of guidance - they 
were men o.f action and commitment and involvement. They didn't shy 
from controversy and were very controversial figures (the Parsons, the 
Williamsons, the Rogers, and the Rcebers). They were the people who 
saw a need and involved themselves in doing something about it. 

What is it that students are saying that is so important today? 
They're saying v at it's important for people to have the capacity to 
rap. You know, rap is really a derivative of a counseling term, 
"rapport," which means the ability to communicate in an interpersonal 
way and to share values and to be concerned about those things which 
are important; it's a sensitivity to human development. Isn't this 
really what we call counseling? Isn't it what really attracted us all 
originally to the role and goal of being a counselor? I think nothing 
is more powerful than an idea that has reached its hour. It's our 
hour, and the watch says the future is now for counselors. 

O 
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PART II 



ERIC/CAPS Presentation 

What Is ERIC and How Old It Happen? 

What we want to do in the next hour or sc is share with you in- 
formation about a resource we think will help you in your work as 
counselors. It is a source which can lead you to many things, and, 
if you once learn about the key, it can make a great difference in 
how you perform as counselors and how you respond to your problems or 
concerns. For instance, I believe most of you an secondary school 
counselors. Let's say that on a fairly typical day you are faced 
with problems about which you wish you had more information. You're 
asking yourself, "I wonder what's the best way to do this? I'm con- 
cerned about achievement problems, how can I assist students who are 
having academic difficulty? Am I doing things in the most effective 
way? Is there anything new about working with dropout students? Are 
there some characteristics about youth which suggest that I should be 
responding in counseling programs in a very special kind of way?" 

One way to respond to these questions would be to say, ,r Yes, 
there is a great deal of information and research on those questions; 

I really need to get busy and search out some new information." But, 
the last thing you need is something more to read, or to take the 
time to go to the library where everything is usually difficult to 
locate. So, v. : *th the best intentions, many of us are in the position 
of making promises to ourselves to "someday" take the time to read all 
the journals we get, or to do the searches we would need to find spe- 
cific information about the questions or concerns which we have. 

To a real extent, ERIC can help people who want to find out what 
the most relevant information is regarding the concern or question or 
problem which is most pertinent to them in an individual counseling 
situation. ERIC was established by Congress as a way of responding 
to the dilemma of putting a lot of money into educational research, 
program development, and innovations, but not having it get to the 
people who could use it? Who's using that research? Who's using that 
information? Can it really influence the kind of job that people do 
as a counselor or teacher? As Congress looked into that, they were 
convinced that the money was being wasted. The only people who were 
reading research reports were other researchers. No one was making 
the effort to help the man and the woman on the firing line make use 
of the available information being developed. The fact is, there is 
a massive body of knowledge being developed which has a great deal 
of use and practical utility for counsdors (and other educators). 

Now, as we at ERIC/CAPS take a look at the overview of relevant coun- 
seling literature, we see that it is contained in about several hun- 
dred theses, perhaps 40 to 50 journals, a few books, and a large num- 
ber of fugitive documents which arrive on the scene each year - in 
total, perhaps 4000 documents. Clearly, this is beyond anyone's real 
capacity to read. 
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So, ERIC really is a system concerned with reaching out and 
gathering in this wide variety of potentially usable information; 
distilling it; and making it possible for an overworked, involved 
counselor to make use of the relevant knowledge. 

With that background in mind,, we'd like to go on now to tell you 
about how the ERIC system operates. We have some slides to back up 
our basic description. Then we will share with you some information 
which has been drawn out of the ERIC system with regard to the theme 
of this convention, "Focus on Youth," Following those presentations, 
we'll give some instruction on how you can organize yourself to take 
advantage of this national system which has been set up to help people 
make better use of the available knowledge and information. Then , as 
you leave, we will give you each a set of materials which we hope will 
enable you to come to understand how our system operates in detail. 



* * A 



A Description of ERIC and CAPS 
(Slid* presentation 3 

ERIC is an acronym which stands for Educational Resources Infor- 
mation Center. It is the information system of the U.S. Office of 
Education in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. ERIC's 
goal is to establish a network which will link universities, profes- 
sional organizations, school systems, boards of education — the entire 
educational community - to speed all research results to places where 
they are needed and when they are needed. With this goal in mind, 
Central ERIC: collects, stores, and disseminates information on ed- 

ucation; offers microfiche and hard copy reproduction of the docu- 
ments; coordinates the work of decentralized information centers 
throughout the U.S.; and produces publications announcing a variety 
of educational resources. 

One such publication - a monthly journal — is Research in Edu- 
cation. Each issue announces several hundred fugitive documents 
(which have been screened and submitted by the clearinghouses), newly 
funded research projerts, and recently completed research. Each en- 
try is given with a lQ0*w T ord abstract, and is cross-referenced by 
author, subject area, and institution. 

A second major monthly publication of Central ERIC is the Cur- 
rent Index to Journals in Education (CUE). It indexes articles from 
approximately BOO journals in education and related fields. Brief 
abstracts are given, and the entries are cross-indexed by subject and 
author. 

As an information system, ERIC operates 17 decentralized infor- 
mation clearinghouses around the country. Each clearinghouse special- 
izes in the search for and analysis of information in a single phase 
on education. Our clearinghouse, the Counseling and Personnel Ser- 
vices Information Center (ERIC/ CAPS), is located in Ann Arbor, Michigan 
and is jointly sponsored through the University of Michigan. 
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As a member of the national ERIC system, specializing in coun- 
seling and personnel services, CAT'S seeks information relevant to the 
preparation, practice, and supervision of counselors and other person- 
nel workers at all educational levels and in all settings. 

In order to serve those in counseling and personnel services, 

CAPS acquires and indexes documents, publishes various kinds of papers 
which synthesize the information, and provides services for our users. 

In order to bring together fugitive documents for use in Central 
ERIC's publication. Research in Education > CAPS solicits and receives 
materials from individuals, through a network of liaisons and through 
professional organizations. Regular checks are made of newsletters, 
convention programs, journals, and other sources to identify reports, 
speeches, and other materials which are appropriate to our area of 
interest. 

As these documents are received, they are catalogued] then they 
are screened. Those which are selected for input to Central ERIC are 
then abstracted. 

In the screening process (which is done by members of our profes- 
sional staff) documents chosen are of high quality, are current, and 
contribute new information. At present, approximately one-half of 
the documents we receive are selected for input. 

When CAPS has screened and abstracted these documents, the original 
document is sent to Central ERIC for inclusion in Research in Education . 
These documents are then made available in either microfiche or photo 
copy form for use in libraries or by individuals. 

In addition to our document processing function, the CAPS staff 
produce^ several publications and publication series. Our basic pub- 
lication is an expanded newsletter, CAPS CAPSULE which is published 
three times each year. Each issue focuses on a specific topic of cur- 
rent interest, through a main article or interview backed up with a 
bibliography. Each issue also has sections pertaining to other CAPS 1 
publications and the Center activities. 

Our second major publication is the Integrated Personnel Ser- 
vices Index (IPSI). In IPSI we have brought together materials from 
all sources - ERIC documents, journal articles, dissertations, and 
book? — to provide a comprehensive index for the counselor and per- 
sonnel worker or researcher. Materials are abstracted, and listed in 
subject and author indexes in this semi-annual publication. 

Qjr current series of publications, the Personnel Services Reviev $ 3 
is a set of synthesis papers which bring together information on model 
programs in a highly specific area — for instance, innovative prac- 
tices in counselor education, college orientation, and so forth. Each 
paper in the series deals with the area through descriptions, general- 
izations and implications, and is supplemented with a bibliography. 

We also have a Current Resources Series which provides extensive 
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bibliographies of specific areas within the counseling and personnel 
services fields. 

Ihis has been a brief description of ERIC/CAPS. We hope i'; will 
help you to understand our system and use it your own advantage, 
and the advantage of the people you help. 



* * * 



Selection of Documents 

Since we consider you, our audience, as potential contributors 
to our vast collection of ERIC documents, it is appropriate to take 
some time to review our process of selection in greater detail. It 
is a somewhat unique characteristic of the ERIC system that if this 
process did not take place, many of these documents would not be avail- 
able anywhere. Many materials which would otherwise be available only 
in limited supply, or not at all are made available for ejsy retriev- 
al. Let’s take a look at how we select those materials which should 
be made available in this way. 

One of the basic criteria is the timeliness of the document. 
Occasionally, someone will send a document to our center which was 
written six years ago; normally these will not get into the system. 
We're basically most interested in current literature, so w r e urge 
people to get their materials to us as soon as they are in a clean 
format. 

A second criterion for selection is the thoroughness of the re- 
port: is the methodology explicit; are the procedures used described 

in total; is the study replicable; are adequate figures and tables in- 
cluded; is the report description clear; are references included? 

We also look at the inherent quality of the document. By inher- 
ent ^ality, all I mean is that a program description is evaluated in 
a different context than a research report. We use different criteria 
to fit each specific kind of document. 

We also have to look at the comparative quality of documents. 
Sometimes w*e may get five documents which may say essentially the 
same thing. There's no sense in putting all five into the system, so 
we have to compare the documents with one another and then choose the 
most comprehensive one or two. This kind of selectivity saves the 
user ' s time . 

We also select documents for their innovative qualities. Occa- 
sionally we get a document which may not quite measure up to some of 
the other criteria I've mentioned, but it has a new treatment or a new 
idea or a new application for an old idea. Because these documents 
represent some real creativity, we include them in the system. 
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Another important criterion asks the question.* does the infor- 
mation contribute to the knowledge base? In other words, does it add 
to, or enhance the knowledge base in our particular field? Many times 
these documents also have an heuristic quality. They motivate the 
users to go out and follow up with the implications of this new know- 
ledge. 

The document must be relevant to the scope of our Center. Every 
document must be one which will in some way improve the practice of 
counselors in the field. It may be a document from some related field, 
such as the behavioral sciences, which has implications for counselors. 

A final, perhaps unfortunate, criterion is: can we reproduce the 

document? Since our system is based on making these documents avail- 
able on microfiche or in photo copy, the printed quality must be up 
to photo reproduction standards. 



* * * 



Information Analyst* 

Once a document is in the system, the document will be indexed 
with ERIC content descriptors. Content descriptors allow users to 
define a nop^.ation, to define a problem, and to search the litera- 
ture in a r ety specific way, These descriptors are the key to our 
method of processing and retrieving information. 

The abstract of every document in our system that is of inter- 
est to counselors or personnel workers comes to me. 1 read each ab- 
stract, then assign it to a specific information analysis specialist. 
That person is then responsible for the information in that document. 
In this way, we are assured that every document becomes part of our 
knowledge base. Each specialist is responsible for the research that 
pertains to his particular population. These populations are broken 
down into broad areas. For example, we have someone who covers ail 
the documents that deal with preschool and elementary children; we 
have another specialist who processes everything in the area of the 
community college; we have someone else who is responsible for four- 
year institutions; w T e have another person who is familiar with all 
the information about counselors and counselor education; and we have 
a specialist in the category that we call "general populations 

In addition, because we have chosen to concentrate in some areas 
of high interest, we have a number of special populations that we 
break out of the broad populations I have just described and analyze 
the documents separately. Examples of these special populations are 
minority groups like gifted children, Blacks, women, out-of-school 
youth, handicapped, or the disadvantaged. 

Once a document is assigned on the basis of the population with 
which it deals, the information specialist is responsible for it. The 
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information specialist regularly reviews the populations and subject 
areas for which he is responsible. He knows the number and range of 
interest areas currently emphasized in the literature. The specialist 
also notes the kinds of documents represented. For example, if the 
population is women, he might make note of the fact that there were 
three position papers in the last quarter > 27 research reports, five 
review papers, three program descriotions, and seven conference re- 
ports, and so forth. Also, he will note the areas that are being in- 
vestigated — are they concerned with vocational choice, are they con- 
cerned with the female role? After reviewing this information, the 
specialist says, "Viewing all the literature in my area with my popu- 
lation, what are the present trends and what are the emerging trends? 11 
Then he makes a value judgment based on his review of the documents, 
and makes note of the most important documents in his area. 

Armed with this current knowledge of the literature, the CAPS 
staff meets to synthesize what is happening in the field and look for 
trends across populations. Then, from this process, we make decisions 
about what we should be doing. Each specialist is responsible for 
applying this gathered knowledge in several ways. 

First, we draw out implications for our work at ERIC/CAPS. We 
ask, "What research needs to be done?" Then we ask, 'How can we get 
someone working on this research?" We also ask, ‘Viewing the litera- 
ture, are there some areas in which our Center should be taking an 
advocacy stand based on the literature? Are there some areas in 
which we have so much knowledge that we should get this out to the 
people who can use it?" Now we decide what we should do with this in- 
formation* Can we disseminate it through a special publication of 
some kind? Should we promote it in a conference? Should we get out 
and tell people in workshops how t j use the ERIC information system? 
(One of the reasons we are here today is to encourage you to use some 
of this information.) 

Soon we will be taking on more new information analysis proce- 
dures and publications. This will take the form of a new section in 
our IPSI publication, and perhaps an "annual" — a kind of selective 
coverage document cf innovative developments in the counseling and 
personnel services fields. This "annual" will make available to you 
the same kind of information that we are using currently to make de- 
cisions about the need? in our fields. 

A A 

You can gather from what has been said how the system is organ- 
ized to reach out and bring into focus the relevant information for 
counselors. In summary, we attem.pt to identify what is out there 
that is useful and meaningful to counselors. When we do this each 
year, we have to make a decision. There are about 4000 separate 
items in the literature that have direct potential for counselors. 

That includes journal articles, dissertations, fugitive pa^rs and 
project materials - a wide variety of sources of information. Using 
the process that has just been described, a procedure has been devel- 
oped whereby anyone who has a particular interest can search that 
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area and review what is available and useful for him. Recent 
dissertations, articles from a wide variety of journals, speeches, 
and many other kinds of materials arc catalogued and available for 
searching . 

The process of information analysis that has been described 
leads to another step and one that we emphasize increasingly. We 
believe that not everyone wants to go to the basic documents and 
read the 30 articles on vocational development or the six theses, or 
the five books and the 30 speeches that were given in an area. Is 
there some way that a person can review the basic generalizations in 
a given area without having to read the 60 or 70 documents that seem 
relevant to that area. This is where our information analysis pro- 
gram is working to develop specific publications of the kind that 
are brief, succinct, and try to highlight the major findings in spe- 
cific areas. This is the direction the information analysis program 
is going. We are working to provide you with highly readable, syn- 
thesis and review publications that you car receive and quickly read, 
and understand the major generalizations about an area; then, if 
there are other areas that you want to go into in greater detail, 
we’ll link you to the other, more basic, sources. 

What happens when you use the ERIC system? What sort of in- 
formation do you retrieve? Let’s suppose one of your interests is 
in some aspect of youth; what happens when you use the system to seek 
out the literature in this area? Let's see what two members of our 
staff have done. They have done what you could do yourself - iden- 
tify a topic or area of interest and then use the ERIC system in a 
rather personalized way to come up with some generalizations and some 
conclusions regarding what the literature has to say about the area 
in question. We thought we would do this specifically in two areas: 
first, in the area of student governments; then in the area of sex 
roles in the youth culture. 
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ON STUDENT GOVERNMENT 



by Ralph W. Banfield 

In view of the broad base of the topic today, and the little time 
allocated to my input, I am limiting my remarks to the discussion of 
"student participation" in governance rf educational institutions, 
relatively speaking, from high schools to graduate schools, as they 
relate to student personnel services in these institutions of learn- 
ing. 



ihe most recent research indicates that there is a tremendous 
upsurge in acceptance by administrators and boards of control in the 
utilization of information (input) from students while there is still 
a reluctance to accept them as voting members. This will change since 
there is an increasing demand for "student rights" within the insti- 
tution. 

Student personnel Trust begin to take a more active role in de- 
bating the issues where the student begins to develop his interests 
in this field. 

Student demands for greater participation in academic governance 
have already produced changes on many American college campuses. The 
cause of student power frequently unites students who would otherwise 
be divided by ideological differences. In a recent Gcllup poll, 80 
percent of the student respondents indicated that students should 
have a greater say in running the colleges. 

In the last two years, however, pressure to increase student in- 
volvement in policy making has also come from the administrators, 
from faculty members, and from an increasing number cf public offi- 
cials, who may be outside the general academic scene. 

A survey of the literature shows that proponents of student power 
far outnumber opponents, and arguments based on some combination of 
morality and expediency are generally used to justify their position. 
Sharp differences do arise when the question deals with the limits of 
student involvement. 

In conclusion, may I hasten to add hat I am not suggesting any 
revolutionary action. Where you begin a< a counselor today depends 
upon where you stand, and most important, where your coiiimurity stands. 
But movement is necessary. 
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SEX ROLES IN THE YOUTH CULTURE 



by Marlene Pringle 

When I first found out that the focus of this convention was on 
the youth culture, I was delighted. My first thought was that talk- 
ing about youth would be an easy topic for any ERIC staff member, for 
the majority of our documents are concerned with describing young 
people. Yet now, when I find myself in the position of talking about 
youth culture, I find myself wanting to address you as both one who 
is familiar with the literature and as an observer of youth culture. 

(No one can spend three years on the campus of The University of 
Michigan without fancying himself as somewhat of an expert on the 
basis of his own observations.) So, most of what I have to say today 
will just be my personal observations with a bit of ERIC research and 
some information from a class I am presently taking thrown in (perhaps 
rather subjectively) to support some of my observations. 

The University of Michigan has probably always been an exciting 
place to go to school, to study, or to work. There have always been 
a number of active groups pursuing their chosen goals, but I think 
the most active group on campus so far this year has been the Women's 
Liberation Movement. Not only do I find constant stimulation on this 
topic as I walk across the campus, but when I get back to the office, 

I find more of the women's lib documents as well as a number of other 
studies on women, on sex roles, on youth culture, and on sex differ- 
ences stacked on my desk. Being a woman, having a college education, 
having professional aspirations (characteristics which are typical of 
those women who are active in Women's Liberation), and having con- 
stant exposure to all these related ERIC documents make the role of 
women and the goals of Women's Liberation of interest to me both per- 
soiially and professionally . And while I am ~ r iz totally supportive of 
all that l see and hear, nor all that I read \for women are prodigious 
publishers), I think that when one looks at the goals of Women's Lib- 
eration, at the ERIC documents, and the youth culture in general, 
there are quite clearly some trends emerging which are indicative of 
change in the traditional roles of both males and females. My hypo- 
thesis, based upon personal observation and upon the documents, is 
that traditional sex-roles are being changed by the youth culture, 
and the direction that this change is taking is healthy and is neces- 
sary in view of the changing needs of society. 

First of all, let us look at the traditional sex roles - roles 
which by the way, are accepted at least to some degreee by most coun- 
selors. ^ The male is traditionally seen as actively pursuing goals 

T. Friedersdorf, Nancy Wheeler . A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF FURTHER EDU- 
CATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL PLANS OF HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS. Purdue Univer- 
sity, 1969. Available from University Microfilms, 300 N. Zeeb Rd., 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 (MF-$3.00 XEROX-$8.00, 171P. Order No. 
70-3887) 

Broverman, I.K.; and Others. SEX-ROLE STEREOTYPES AND CLINICAL 
JUDGEMENTS OF MENTAL HEALTH. Journal of Coneulting and Clinical 
Peychology , 1970, 34(1), pp 1-7. 
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out in the world. He is competitive, he is realistic, and he is 
achievement oriented - that is, he is geared to accomplish definite 
goals within the system. Because of his early childhood training, 
his self esteem is based upon what he can do. 

The female is traditionally seen as active in the home as a wife 
and mother and more passive in the world by comparison with the male. 
She is cooperative, she is romantic, and her achievement is dependent 
upon her ability to perceive and respond to interpersonal cues. Her 
self esteem is then dependent on her ability to get approval and sup- 
port from others. 

Most of these differences are probably culturally imposed upon 
both sexes, although there is a growing body of research which indi- 
cates that there are some definite behavioral differences between the 
sexes. For example, male infants are found to be mure motor ically 
active than are females. Females are more sensitive to stimulation 
than are male infants, fhese initial differences are also supported 
by longitudinal studies which showma l es continuing to be more motori- 
cally active, and which show females as being more perceptive to en- 
vironmental and interpersonal cues. 2 

In a recent issue of Psychology Today , there is an article about 
body types. (The original work by Sheldon has a number of deficien- 
cies, but there have been new studies derived from his theories late- 
ly.) This article compares the mesomorph — the active, assertive 
type, with the endomorph — the passive, accepting type. Although the 
study does not emphasize sex differences, the results are pertinent. 

It shows that 50 percent of boys are mesomorphs (active, assertive), 
and cnly 16 percent of girls. On the other hand, 50 percent of the 
girls and 25 percent of the boys in the study had endomorphic body 
types (passive, accepting). This seems to contribute to the growing 
body of literature I mentioned which supports the theory of behavioral 
differences between the sexes. 

The possibility exists that the culture may be reinforcing some 
very real differences between the sexes; in fact, my hypothesis would 
be that society’s traditional handling of differences has been to ex- 
pand basic differences resulting in unfortunate consequences for both 
sexes. 

The different sexes, however, suffer from their socialization at 
different periods in their lives: the female suffers most «s an adult; 
the male, as a child. Are you aware, for example, that childhood is 
much more traumatic for the male than for the female. In order for 
the male to develop internal means of self-evaluation, self esteem, 
ar^ achievement motivation which society expects of him, parents sub- 

T. Maecoby /Eleanor R. Tim DHVl*mm : Nr OF SEX DIFFTRliNQiS. Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University IVess, I960, pp. 25-55. 

3. Cortes, Juan B., and Gatti, Florence M. PHYSIQUE AND PROPEN- 
SITY. Psychology Today , 1970, 4(5), pp 42-44, 82, 84. 
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ject him to demands to which girl are less frequently subjected. 

(When girls are subjected to similar demands, they develop masculine 
traits - achievement motivation, and independence, just as boys do.) 

The net result is that during childhood and early adolescence boys 
experience more psychological pathology than girls — the ratio of men- 
tal pathology is a startling seven to one. Two- thirds of those held 
back a grade in school are boys. Seventy-eight percent of those re- 
ferred to reading clinics are boys.^ I am suggesting tnat the elemen- 
tary school may not be particularly supportive of those motorically 
active boys. Perhaps there is no Men's Liberation because the men 
who fail to meet their role expectations are much more severely pun- 
ished than those women who fail to meet their less demanding role ex- 
pectations during childhood. 

If you observe children in almost any elementary school, you can 
see that the boy who doesn’t live up to his expectations is labeled a 
"sissy,” but girls can be tomboys without suffering severe social con- 
sequences. Girls seem to have more allowable variations. 

The point I am making is that the development of such traits as 
independence ;md a need for achievement (with objects) can be developed 
in either sex Research indicates that girls do not develop those 
traits only because the demands for them were never exerted. Con- 
versely, boys may suffer because these tvaits are demanded too brutal- 
ly or too early. (Parents begin such demands with boy children at a 
about age 2 or 2 1/2; girls often are not subjected to such demands 
until puberty or perhaps not at all.) 

What I am saying is that the innate differences between the sexes 
are probably extended by society in such a way as to make life unnec- 
essarily complicated for both sexes. 

When one looks at the stereotypes produced by s:ciety, they are 
not really bad looking people - either of them. With a little mani- 
pulation, the roles may even be seen as complimentary to one another. 
Surely at one time such a dicotomy might have worked — when life was 
harder, when society rewarded both roles equally, when a human needed 
only to have the qualities of one sex in order to function effective- 
ly. I would suggest, however, that our present society does not meet 
any of the three criteria I have just mentioned: few people in our 

society must struggle for the essentials of existence; we struggle in- 
stead for identity- a perhaps more demanding and more rewarding 
struggle . 

Oar society does not reward both sex roles equally: male char- 
acteristics are more highly rewarded and more highly esteemed. 

Recently, T was working on a project with a man. When it was 
finished he said, "Marlene, I've enjoyed working with you. You think 
like a man." I thanked him. But when I got home and thought about 



4. Bardwi~k, Judith. Unpublished lecture. The University of Michi- 
gan, November 2, 1970. 
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it, I decided perhaps it was really not complimentary to women. I 
wonder what my reaction would have been if he said, "Marlene, you 
think like a woman/' In our society, that statement would not usual- 
ly be seen as compl imentary of one’s intellectual abilities. 

Another example of higher reward for male values in our society 
can be seen in the going price for babysitting or housework. Our 
society gives lip-service to the value of the housework done by a 
wife and mother, and 1 have no doubt but what many men and many child- 
ren do appreciate the tasks women perform for them. Yet, in our so- 
ciety the value of work is most often reflected in the money paid to 
have the work performed; and when either a man or a woman hires some- 
one to come into their home and do housework or babysit, the money 
paid does not indicate that such work is held in high esteem. The 
traditional female role is at present -- and unfortunately — a low- 
status role in our society. 

Men, however, don't get to enjoy their greater rewards and high- 
er status as long as women get to bemoan their lower status, consi- 
dering the statistic that women on the average live from five to sev- 
en years longer than men. In fact when one really looks at the sys- 
tem, one is surprised that there is no Men's Liberation. I agree 
they would sound pretty silly claiming they wanted to get in on some 
of those "high status” rewards of changing diapers, or chauffering 
children to their activities, but they no doubt could find some le- 
gitimate complaints of their own. 

It is the last of the three criteria which I mentioned earlier, 
however, which I believe is the most important. I said that the tra~ 
ditional sex-roles were complimentary to one another and could work 
well in a society which demanded that the human being have only one 
set of qualities - male or female — to function effectively. Our 
society is obviously in the process of changing. And although I said 
just one moment ago that male characteristics were more prized in our 
society, I still believe that female characteristics are becoming in- 
creasingly important - characteristics like cooperation, compromise, 
perception of interpersonal cues, concern for ethers - all of these 
characteristics are more necessary as the world becomes smaller and 
more complex. The catch seems to be that to be effective today all 
characteristics must be combined in a single individual, rather than 
in two complimentary halves. 

I believe chat the youth culture — with its tolerance for indi- 
vidual differences regardless of sex, with its emphasis on the inter- 
personal relationship, with its women's lib encouraging equal oppor- 
tunity, achievement, independence and higher self esteem for women - 
is a healthy reaction to the demands of a society which is quickly be- 
coming far less supportive of the traditional sex stereotype, and 
probably society is less supportive for good reasons. 

These are the reasons, as I see them: 

One, the world we live in today really needs people who can com- 
bine the best characteristics of both sexes and has less use for the 
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traditional stereotypes. To govern or even to function in a society 
as complex as ours requires the individual to possess the best char- 
acteristics of the traditional male and of the traditional female. 

The problems with which society must deal (a society which has also 
traditionally been governed by men) require the more feminine charac- 
teristics of cooperation, compromise, and sensitivity to interpersonal 
relationships . 

Twd, the home, the community and society-at-large are more inti- 
mately related than ever before. The socialization of the child, 
which was once the major responsibility of the woman is increasingly 
becoming a task of the society. The threat of overpopulation re- 
quires that man make some changes in his role-expectations. Research 
has shown that the more a woman accepts the traditional sex-role 
stereotype, the larger will be her completed family size. The woman 
can no longer function only in her previous role — that of being re- 
sponsible for the socialization of children - for we no longer need 
large numbers of children. If one takes away that major role, some- 
thing must replace it. 

Finally, men alone should not have to handle the whole burden of 
power, responsib] ity and decision making for the family or the nation. 

There are some important implications for counselors in these 
generalizations. Probably the first implication is that there is a 
basic decision that the counselor has to make. That is, is he going 
to be supportive of the changes in sex ro^es that are showing up, par - 
ticularly in the youth culture? I would suspect that most counselors 
would say, ,r Yes, I am going to support that because there are more 
opportunities for and wore recognition of individual differences. 11 
If the counselor says he is going to be supportive of these changes, 
then he is going to have to function in ways which will indicate this 
support. He must work to make the school, especially the elementary 
school, more responsive to those motorically active males. For those 
of you who are secondary counselors, I would certainly see you giving 
maybe a little more than lip service to Women *s Lib and some of their 

goals. I would see you working with women and not telling them career 

or family, but telling them career and/or family. The projections are 
that 9 out of 10 girls who are now in school will be working for a 
good share of their lives, and these girls need to be prepared for 
finding a job equal to their abilities. 

Anotner role a counselor might seive would be to help parents, 
teachers and other adults understand the future implications for youth 

so that they can support the changes in the sex roles which are occur- 

ring. 

Finally, there seem to be clear implications that the counselor 
of today must ass’ime a mediating role. He must function as an inter- 
mediary among parents, schools and youth. All nust work together in 
many ways, but perhaps most helpfully in the area of developing and 
allowing for sex roles which fit this youth culture for our society 
in the future. * * * 

5” Clarkson, Frank E.; and C i =>rs. FAMILY SIZE AND SEX-ROLE STEREO- 
TYPE. Science, 1970, 167(.3917) , pp 390-392. 
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How Can the Counselor U*e ERIC/ CAPS? 



Here you have had a chance to see how the system can lead to 
the utilization of basic research and knowledge in a very personal- 
ized way that can relate to implications for programs and practices. 
Some questions we : d like to answer for you are; What's in ERIC for 
you? How can you use it as a counselor? 

First, it would be helpful for you to be in regular contact 
with at least one of the 19 clearinghouses. In fact, you might want 
to be on the mailing list of more than one. The one that is most per- 
tinent for you is the Counseling arid Personnel Services Information 
Center. You might, however, also have an area of interest in disad- 
vantagedness, and there is a clearinghouse in that area also. If you 
have an interest in vocational education, you might want to be linked 
with the Center on Vocational and Technical Education. So, the first 
step for you is to read the literature we'll handout, then identify 
which of the clearinghouses covers an area of interest to you. If 
you were to write to us, for instance, and ask to be put on the mail- 
ing list, you would receive our bulletin, CAPS Capsule , three times a 
year. Each issue of CAPS Capsule covers an innovative area of devel- 
opment which the literature suggests has some real implications for 
counselors. For example, the most recent issue is on peer counseling. 
It deals with what is being done at the high school level and in col- 
leges in the use of peers as counseling facilitators. The idea here 
is that you can spread the impact of counseling by having counselors 
work with students so those students can counsel with their peers. 

If you read CAPS Capsule , you’d then become aware of a variety of 
specialized resources, special publications, new developments, and 
activities that would be of use to you in your work as a counselor. 
This step requires only the cost of a postcard, and it opens to you 
the full resources of the ERIC system. 

Secondly, we have mentioned the Central ERIC publication, Re- 
search in Education (RIE). All 19 clearinghouses complete their pro- 
cessing along the linos that were described earlier. They send ab- 
stracts of the basic documents into Central ERIC, and th r y are pub- 
lished monthly in the journal called Research in Education . Simply, 
it is a journal of abstracts, using an indexing system that enables 
you to search the contents of the documents far more rapidly and ef- 
fectively than you would with previous indexing systems. RIE costs 
around $21.00 a year for 12 issues. Not many people, in fact, have 
the money or find themselves involved in making a personal subscrip- 
tion to RIE, but increasing numbers of college libraries have sub* 
script ions to it* School systems also frequently subscribe to RIE 
because it doeo cover t>-e 19 different c learinghouse subject areas 
and it is of interest to people in such diverse areas as foreign lan- 
guage, science education, disadvantagedness, early childhood, and 
many other areas. So increasingly, we find that schools are order- 
ing Research in Education alsu. 
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What can you do with Research in Education? Each month, our 
Center inputs to RIE between 50 and 100 abstracts of what are in our 
judgment the high quality documents of the fugitive type. You can do 
one of two things. You can say that you want to be regularly updated 
on the new developments and ideas in the whole area of counseling. 

Each month you can take a half hour to read all of those 50 or more 
abstracts; that would contribute in a very significant way to your 
general body of knowledge. You would be expanding, to a large extent, 
your knowledge on everything being developed and going on in the 
counseling area. 

Many people, however, are not interested \n everything in coun- 
seling; they are interested in a few specific areas. So, for in- 
stance, if you say, "I've got a major responsibility for career plan- 
ning in my school. I want to know about all the new research; the 
new resources, and the new programs," you can go to the subject in- 
dex of RIE each month and check "career planning" and see what docu- 
ments are listed there. Then, read the abstracts of all the documents 
that deal with career planning. 

In addition, you might be interested in a resource that is with- 
in arm's reach, something that you might keep on your desk where you 
can quickly search out the available resources in a problem or inter- 
est area. For this kind of research, the ERIC/ CAPS clearinghouse has 
developed JPSI, the Integrated Personnel Services Index. Twice a 
year, we bring together in IPSI the abstracts of all materials that 
we think are relevant to counseling and student services, We index 
them by subject area, so you can go to IPSI and read up periodically 
on everything that has been produced and developed in all document 
sources in the previous six month period. IPSI entries identify new 
theses, new projects under federal money, what people have had to say 
at conventions, new theories that have been written up, and new books - 
that is, a comprehensive listing of new ideas and materials. From 
IPSI , you may decide to go to the basic documents. The availability 
of each entry is given, so if you want, for instance, a curriculum 
guide in the area of career planning because it had some things that 
would be useful in your school, you can obtain a copy of the original 
document . 

The three basic steps for using the ERIC system are: (1) write 
to a clearinghouse, get on their mailing list; (2) establish your 
access to Research in Education ; and (3) obtain, on a subscription 
basis, the Integrated Personnel Services Index (at a modest cost of 
$9.00 each year for two issues). (The IPSI is a non profit volume 
which our Center supports and is now going into its third year of 
publication. The response to it on the part of users has been a very 
gratifying one.) 

We've tried to suggest here how few people have access to the 
really relevant information that can make a difference in terms of 
how easily or how effectively they work. Systems like ERIC, however, 
exist as a way of dealing with the information overload which is a 
part of our life. Once one gains mastery or understanding of how 
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ERIC operates, he is in a position to reduce considerably the amount 
of time he needs to acquire high quality and relevant information on 
areas of interest, concerns, and problems that he has. 
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